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REALITY AND ECONOMICS 


HERE is a fairly prevalent idea that the best poetry is written in 
garrets or at least by those who are always within ear-reach of the 
wolf’s howls. It is obvious that if any knew what recompense the poet 
receives for his work, this thought would find new verification. Occa- 
sionally there are poets—we do not here refer to the Ella Wheeler Wil- 
coxes and the Edgar Guests—who do make a fairly comfortable living 
by writing poems plus other remunerations which fame carries in its 
wake. But these are so few that they constitute the exception that 
proves the rule. The poet, solely relying on the reward of his poetic 
pen, is truly doomed to the garret or its modern equivalent, the cellar. 
This leads to another misapprehension: the thought that the poet lives 
entirely in a world of his own imaginings and gets only an astigmatic 
view of such practical matters as bread and butter. In materialistic 
language this reduces to the belief that the poet is financially helpless— 
on the one hand he is congenitally unable to provide for himself and on 
the other, if he had such ability, he could not bring himself to employ 
it because he would thus be “commercializing his art,” making it sub- 
servient to “‘a job” which by its nature debases his high vocation. 
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However, the true poet really does know how to steer between a 
Scylla and Charybdis which are not inevitable. He really is more real- 
istic than he is often credited with being nor is he the wide-eyed inno- 
cent on all occasions of financial transactions. Like the majority of 
men, he may indulge in that carry-over from childhood—dreams of 
ease and leisure in which to write unimpeded by the scramble to keep 
body and soul together. But when he does dream along this line, he 
knows the dream is just that. And down deep he may be sufficiently 
honest with himself to realize that were he given ease and leisure, with 
the loss of struggle would go as a natural consequence very much of its 
stimulation. 

Were these considerations more widely and fully understood, doubt- 
less we would see less evidence of an attitude which regards the poet 
somewhat as the social worker regards a charity case. This attitude, 
unquestionably in modified form, springing from humane and altruistic 
instincts, crops up every now and then in some new move to “endow 
poets.” A person of wealth suddenly conceives the idea that “we should 
do something for our poets” and this “something” practically always 
takes the form of a gigantic money raising scheme to provide a fund 
out of which one or two possible geniuses can be given economic security 
for at least a year of intense and exclusive poetry writing. Such moves 
do not become movements: they appear, are duly publicized, arouse little 
if any enthusiasm in the poets (who are in such circumstances probably 
more realistic than the next person), and somehow fade out unheralded. 
The poets have seen too many similar schemes die aborning to take more 
than a pragmatic view of them. They have also seen awards which go 
to those who least need them. 

And it should be noted that, whereas they may be thoroughly 
agreed that something should be done for them, they are in no wise 
unanimous that the “endowment” plan is what they really want. Many 
do not regard, and rightly, their problem of aid as one of economics. 
It would not be too unsafe a wager to assert that a poll of those writing 
poetry deserving of the name today would prefer that circumstances 
he adjusted so that the poet could really stand on his own—that the re- 
wards of poetry be brought into more proportion to those of other forms 
of writing or of other arts. But above all the poet would want that he 
be aided by increasing his public and it seems logical that the Maecenases 
of today could more conform to his wishes if they would devote them- 
selves to the promotion of the reading of poetry. Give the poet the 
proper audience and he will ask no one to take up the problem of his 
dollars and cents. 
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PANDORA 


This day is no more melancholy than her mind— 
The slanting, hissing sleet, the dripping eaves, 
The cold, become a suitable accompaniment 

To thoughts that moulder as the fallen leaves. 


The motive that was urgent is forgotten now; 

But there remains the consequence of sin, 

The fear of punishment, the secretive 

And shamed remembering—and hope locked in. 
KATHERYN ULLMEN. 


RICH EVENING 


The tabloid rustles in your blunt brown hands; 
I know so well when something you have read 
Disquiets you just by the way you flip 

The large dry pages, sigh and shake your head. 


My needles click and twinkle in the light 

Or pause that I may drink a mellow air 

Poured from a far place through the windy dark 
To set a woman dreaming in her chair. 


You too are listening, the world forgot. 

It falls in rumpled leaves about your feet; 
And in this moment intimate and deep 

With mutual thought, our eyes, uplifted, meet. 


We stir not till the song is done but now 
I coil my yarns and catch a fallen stitch; 
You mend the fire with piney wood and turn 
The little dial that made an evening rich. 


I hear the thump of shoes, the creak of boards 

Where nightly your knees press before you sleep; 

And as I make the usual nursery rounds 

I probe my heart that it should sing, should weep. 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE 
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THE CHALLENGER 


I met a man who called me down, 

And told me to my face I lied— 

In meekness I forbore to frown, 

In patience I controlled my pride, 

For though I hungered to deny, 

The man who challenged me was I. 
RICHARD X. EVANS. 


SPRING TREACHERY 


After this note 

What song? 

What music from this throat 
New-born and strong? 
After this stir, 

What gesture? 

What miracle for her 
Imminent vesture? 

From this rare soil 

What bloom? 

After this coin, what spoil 
Of golden doom? 


Never can we 
Recall 

The treachery to be: 
Summer is all. 


Thrush, pollen, leaf, 
Wide rose, 
Deceive our ancient grief; 
Yet the core knows 
It was not one of these— 
The thing 
Blown from beyond the seas, 
Promised by spring. 
JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 
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COMMUNION 


The priest is coming with the Host, 

And through the open window, smell of toast 
From the house next door 

And cheerful rattle of breakfast chore; 

Now some one has dropped a cup on the sink, 
And then a knife, and how can I think? .. . 
O my Jesus, Emmanuel, Man! 

You make me feel, no matter 
This clatter 
Of pot and pan! 
In a flash, in a breath, 
I am with You in Nazareth— 
People going about their work next door 
And You delighting all the more 
To be among the children of men: 
And now—and now—as then. 
FLORENCE CHAMPREUX MAGEE. 


HAVEN 


Gulls ride the quiet water and they stand 
Silent on rocks that are the edge of land. 


They give no heed when I remark I too 
Need more than seeing, as a bird might do 


On wing, this colored ocean and this shore. 
Flight’s not enough—nor beauty—there is more 


For bird alight—a quiet wave to ride, 
A rock to rest on higher than the tide 


Before the wing is weary. So for me 
There’s not enough, though beautiful this sea— 
But I rest gently on the thought of you 
After long flying, as a bird must do. 
ALICE CLEAR. 
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TO THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS 


You have outwitted me in this game, 
For I forgot you played in white disguise. 
Your meek obeisance to the sacred Name 
Had held my senses captive to surprise. 


But now I am alert to your next move 
And challenge you with resolution’s grace. 
The ground you gained my Captain yet will prove 
To lie within the limits Love can trace. 
SISTER MARY EULALIA, R.S.M. 


LITTLE INTERLOPERS 


Fain would I sing of wars and things 
That plague the day and haunt the night, 
Yet build my theme with purling springs 
And daisies bathed in amber light. 


I feel the lure of lashing seas. 

I hear the mighty cosmic strain, 

Yet sing about the hum of bees 
And raindrops on the window pane. 


I sound the depths of human love 
To find the motif for my lay, 

But sing of birdsong in the grove 
And ants and aphids in the clay. 


I strive to catch the thunder’s rage 
To set it to some lordly lines, 
And yet my message to the age 
Is like a zephyr in the pines. 


I cannot sing of wars or kings 
Or problems that perplex the throng, 
For God’s unnoticed little things 
Will find their way into my song. 
JAMES C. MELODY. 
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CRY OUT OF BABYLON 


We are the sad inheritors of haste; 
Sons of distraction, fevered from the start. 
Our hope with desolation is laid waste 
Because no man has quiet in his heart. 


Yet through the din of these disordered years 
Truth’s Bride, still unenslaved and unenticed, 
Utters her old entreaty, touched with tears: 
“Put first things first. Think with the mind of Christ.” 


Think with the sense of Christ! The rule is hard. 
Yes, doubly hard amid this hellish grind 
Of words and wheels. But oh, the high reward: 
To be a cell in the supernal Mind! 
CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


DEBUSSY’S ‘‘CLAIR DE LUNE’’ 


It was a dream of some strange, mystic place 
Flowered and made filmy by the yellow moon; 
The music of a pale swan’s fluttering 

Rippled a satin sound on trees and distant dune. 


Where did Love walk? Not on the woven path 
That whitened far into the wood; upon a stone 

He did not lean; Love was but essence to 

The place, a star that wedded all on which it shone. 


Light, restlessly playing on silent sands, 

Flickered its rays on water and through shadow-lace 
Of trees, and like Narcissus, sought until 

It found its own reflection in one vast embrace. 


Slowly a far-off bell tolled to an end 

The fine spun poignancy of gold, paling the moon 

To mist—to nothingness. Oh dream, but now 

Remembered like a yesterday that died too soon. 
MARY AGNES KINSHELLA. 
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LOSS OF FAITH 


The life of grace and glory is the same. 
The life of grace is, by another name, 
Heaven on earth, and death is but a change 
In range— 

And nothing strange! 


There is between our dreaming and our seeing 
One pulsing continuity of being. 
Ah, when the life of glory we achieve, 
Why grieve?— 
We only lose our having to believe. 
ALFRED BARRETT, S.J. 


THE LIFT OF A WING 


Should some pale interim, 

Some implacable ghost, 

Find you in the dark field, 
Floundering, lost, 

Fumbling the hard clod 

Of an old distress 

Where bloomed the vivid cornflower 
Of lost loveliness, 


Look for me then, where 
The gray cloud swings— 

A red streak in the chill air, 
A whir of red wings; 

Thin blade in the cold mist, 
Cleaving and gone! 

From me you will discover 
O Doubter of Dawn, 


That old loss and old pain 
Cannot prison a thing 
That can flee toward the morning 
On the lift of a wing. 
FLORENCE DICKINSON STEARNS. 
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DESIGNATION 


Soft, lapping waters bear assuring token, 
Wrought in appointed whisperings that quicken 
The dreamer’s pulse that it may never sicken 
From the rash thunder by which dreams are broken. 


So raucous are the voices all around 
That leaves, assigned, fall noiselessly to wake 
The slumbering faith of hearts that are prone to break 
From the sharp, stinging arrows of harsh sound. 
HAROLD HOLZINGER. 


WITH A BOOK OF ETCHINGS 


I send you these, the various shapes of earth— 
Old barns that sag to autumn fields, and roofs 
That tilt at heaven, pigeons after rain, 

A field of barley while the wind goes over, 
And roads that take a hill-top in a stride— 
That, far away, your swift and buoyant mind, 
Unleashed forever from the body’s chains, 
May hunt the old hills as we hunted then; 

May walk the bright bee-haunted fields, may trudge 
In dusty joy the rutted roads, and swing, 
Knee-deep in tangled grass, to a hill’s crest. 


The winds are keener now for all the autumns 
That they have blown about us. Has the sun 
Tempered its golden stare? Were the fields 

As calm as this when we were young together? 
Or has the heart, rich with maturing pain, 
Grown a new kinship with unchanging earth, 
Warmed slowly toward its own, inheriting 
Treasure we were too rich to claim before? 
Youth with its blinding sun is fading now; 
And eyes grow keen, the grey end of the year. 


Here are the various shapes of earth, and here 
The spirit’s flesh, the bright corporeal dream. 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 
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NOTHING WILL GUARD YOU SURELY 


This brood will rise in only storm weathers 

Lashing the wind with a strange and lonely crying, 

Or pausing on ledges, restlessly lifting their feathers. 

The wind will bear their screams when the world is dying. 


If ever their wings should feather across the roof 

Or their feet should drag the tassels of the corn 

The cloth of your grief will be woven warp and woof. 
Your dreams will scrape your heart like a jagged thorn. 


Nothing will guard you surely. Wherever you are 

They will point their bills to your shelter when they pass. 

They will come to you. Ina night that holds no star 

You will hear them slanting downward toward the grass. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 


A VIRGIN DIES 


The Great Lover, He Who feeds 
On lilied leas, 
Most gently leads 
A maiden-train no mortal sees. 
And three of those 
Close by Him press, 
Young Agnes, Rose, 
And little Thérése. 


All these grew roses, silken-wide; 
One dyed them red 
The day she died, 
And one wove hers around her head; 
The third, to die, 
Took all her flowers 
And from the sky 
Rained rosy showers. 


They sing a song nobody knows, 
Save they who trail 
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The Lamb, Who goes 

So softly down the mystic vale; 
For each was called 

By Him a garden— 
A garden walled, 

And He the Warden. 


At last they stand and wait with Him 

Aside a bed; 
Eyes that were dim 

Grow brightly fixed—we call her dead! 
The Lover’s hand 

Joins hers to those 
Of Agnes and 

Thérése and Rose. 

FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 


TO THE PERSECUTED FAITHFUL 


No hate can tear eternal banners down; 

Time and the Saviour will redeem your loss; 

Within your hearts forever the flag is flying— 

Christ’s body, limp, triumphant, on the cross. 
LOUIS HASLEY. 


ONE SPRING DAY 


A squirrel stopped half-way across 
The longest path, as if at loss 

To choose from wonders that he saw. 
Upholding chin with one small paw, 
Philosopher and unafraid 

He stood, beneath the sacred shade. 


A negro ambled down the hill. 

A girl’s brisk upward step grew still. 

For the squirrel’s sake the two veered right; 

She smiled as if they both were white. 

And he, with perfect faith, smiled back 

As if they both were gods, and black. 
HELEN F. KEITH. 
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REMOTE 


Not so far as the shores I left behind me, 

When love and happiness made plans to bind me, 

Are the rocks ahead, where bright lights may deceive me, 
And all the things I hoped for you may grieve me. 
How distant, how remote seems that strange shore 


Which you will find, when childhood comes no more! 


Oh, you will taste your manhood with the joy 

Impossible to child or growing boy... 

How soon that day! Yet now I sit and wonder . 

When you shrink close to me in fear of thunder 

Or other noise you scarce can understand, 

Mistaking the false strength in my weak hand! 
HELNA ISSEL BRYSON. 


MID-ATLANTIC 


I never cross you, tossed Immensity 
Of broken blue, 
But all the Captains of the Western Sea 
Go with me too. 
Out of the mist of their first voyages 
The great discoverers loom 
Careless of doom, 
Ploughing their furrow in the gloom 
Of the Unknown; and for the ages 
Dawning, beacons on their prows. 
Their vows 
Ring through the rhythmic rushing in my ears; 
I see them set 
Their hearts to westward, their seared faces wet 
With your commingled spray and tears. 


Across your emptiness all-daring went 
Magellan, Cabot, Drake. 

How many nights of struggle have they spent 

How many dawns of doubting witnessed break 
On your tormented breast 
O vast Unrest! 


Atlantic, pride and destiny 

Of our adventuring race, 

Mistress whose face 
Mirrors the stars! 
Oh let us not contend 

In futile wars 

For vain supremacy, 
But bend 

Our jocund sails to meet your blue embrace! 
Beyond dispute of government or gun 
God grant we be 
Inevitably 

One! 

MARGARET MONTGOMERY ZOGBAUM. 


AGED MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY 


A jewel box of silver filigree, 

A crystal jug, with carving of a tree, 

A silken dress, a shawl, blue-tufted mules, 

A small variety of kitchen tools— 

These were the gifts her children from the East 
Brought when they came to share her birthday feast. 
And as her fingers fumbled to unwrap 

The packages reposing in her lap, 

The winter night in one swift sudden leap 

Fell on the house, a soundless, weightless heap. 


To fathom what the years had done to them, 
She sought their eyes, not meaning to condemn, 
And trembling asked if they would stay to sleep. 
“There is no moon,” she said; “the snow is deep.” 
But one by one they begged to be excused. 
And when they left, somehow she grew confused 
With fancy that her limbs were stiff and chill, 
And that close by was some one very still. 
She rose to lock the door against the night; 
The falling gifts all scuttled as in fright. 

SOPHIE HIMMELL. 
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FOUR ROMAN SONNETS 


OF THE EARTH 


Augustus’s bones are dust, who was a god, 

And many a storied corpse that could not die 
Moulders and is encompassed in a clod. 

The spawn of newts with Tullia’s ashes lie, 

The curve of many a face that was but fair 

Is sharpened by the graver of sad Time: 

Gray worms have spoiled Petronius Arbiter, 
Imperial glory lingers in a rhyme 

And in the purple shapes that haunt the mist 

Of evenings when the sunset skies are low. 
Corinthian grandeurs copper suns have kissed 

And cold, eroded faces, full of woe 

Cry to the world, “Proud gods have ruled in Rome, 
“Proud gods who were, and have not now a home.” 


OF SELF 


These feet are clay as are these wistful hands, 
This body finite, and the seeker mind 
Clamped to the earth with immaterial bands 
That gossamer are, yet ever tighter bind. 
Compound of elements the body flees 

In veils of sadness down the shrouding dusk; 
The wise man in his sombre wisdom sees 
Only the features of the fleshy husk. 

We who have sought in spirit have proclaimed 
The ghostly brother of the fettered clay 
Who girds for traveling on a path unnamed 
And spies the stars as linkmen on the way 

To light his pilgrim footsteps. Little soul, 
What of the grayness when the sun is goal? 


OF THE PILGRIMAGE 


No eyes have traced that passage in the sky 
About the arch of rainbows and beyond 
The pitiless deeps that frighten and defy 


The soul’s swift feet. No organ voice profound 
Will hymn the seeker who has found the way 
By straitened paths and breaking of his heart 
Upon the grates that bar the golden day 
From the high purpose which is Adam’s part. 
There is the anger of a hope grown old 

In seeking and the mellow lutes of love 

To beckon men from following the cold, 
Immortal beauty only death will prove. 

But the strong spirits see above the night 
Augustine’s city looming, starry white. 


OF PRAISE 


Now to the God who has created Time 
The palmer soul has won, and to the song 
Of sullen worms that tunnel in the slime 
Of Tullia’s tomb and to the lingering, long 
Refrain of winds resounding in the sky, 
The song of bells and birds and quiet things, 
Attunes its melody of praise, and high 
Above the chanting stars the chorale rings. 
Man’s music is a melody that is spent 
In praise of Tullia’s eyes. The suns of Rome 
Have set on many gods and men have bent 
Their heads to each. The soul has spoken, “Come, 
Exalt the spirit Who has made my feet 
Untired, and in His business now how fleet.” 
J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


PROTEST 


These tears are small expressions of my grief, 

Welling at a name, falling to be lost 

On cloth or hand, such small things and so brief, 

And yet I weep. Tell me the final cost 

Of death is grief and I shall shout you down 

With bitter words, for death has left me still 

Alive and too aware of earth, dark brown 

And withered flowers on a raw clay hill. 
MARY-VIRGINIA ROSENFELD. 
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AGAIN A SPRING 


The youth I wore so light, so gay, 
Taut grief too soon unpinned; 

And gone the hopes, and gone the dreams, 
Like waves before a wind. 


The compromises I have made— 
The bargains I have won; 

The love I came upon, then lost— 
Ah, truly, these are done! 


So much has passed since I have seen 
The flaming autumn set, 
I dare not dream another May, 
Though April’s boughs be wet. 
MARY CLAIRE MCCAULEY. 


I AM TOO NEAR 


I am too near. Your eyes scarce note the moss 
In soft green carpeting upon the ground; 
You seldom hear the small gray bird; no loss 
You feel to miss the echo of his delicate sound. 


Scarlet poppies catch your unwonted eyes, 

A pool as blue as Chinese porcelain, 

A golden eagle drifting in distant skies; 

These might persuade your approving gaze again. 


But I am too near, too near, close as your hand, 
Intimate as breath, immediate as air; 

It is the enchanted lure of some lost strand 
That beckons—only Arcady is fair. 


You search with questing eyes for the unknown, 
But you will see one day, some trivial thing 
That will turn you swiftly back where I wait alone, 
Holding the meed of your late remembering. 
MARY WILLIS SHELBURNE. 


MANY TAVERNS 


Congeniality is served in smallish bits. 
Large portions of this dish are very rare; 
So must our hunger consort with our wits 
And sup at many taverns for its fare. 
MARION LEE. 


MOUNTAIN SUNRISE 


Ah, hush... 

A shadow falls across the hawthorn trees, 
And like a rush 

Of summer rain, 

A thrush 

Lets fall upon the first faint morning breeze 
A chain of notes like scattered beads, 

As crystal as the ones that edge 


The monkshood at my knees. 


Quiet... 


After his startling song’s bright rhetoric, 
After its riot, 
Silence. 


A silence like a new-trimmed wick 

That waits the touch of flame; 

Silence that holds the mystery of night; 
Silence that seems the secret of all light; 

That sense of Presence, calm, divine, yet lowly, 
Which seems to make a woodland silence holy— 


Ah, hush... 
Again, 
The thrush! 


The sun has touched the waiting wick 
And all the dreaming world 
Is quick. 
MARION DOYLE. 
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GO WEEP ALONE 


Oh never show a child the utter dark 

Where you must go to weep some sleepless night, 

But if he catch you nearing, like a lark 

Carol, and hold your smiling as a light. 

Never rain down your tears and let him trace 

The path from eye to lip that grieving makes, 

Though sweet be tender hands upon your face 

And grief be caught and halved in his twin lakes. 

In darkness Age may seek a guiding post 

Recalled from grievings weathered down the years; 

A child must stumble blindly and be lost 

Until he find your smile and song—or tears. 

Oh be not first to set his lips in moan; 

If you must weep your sorrow, weep alone. 
GLADYS VERVILLE DEANE. 


WANDERER 


Birds rise from the rain-fallen apples 

Like a sea. Softly the light descends again. 

The tree stands now, as then— 

The pained twist of the branch, the half-seen fruit, 
And the grass 

Is bent and whitened where you had to pass. 

There is the sign, not of your love, but your necessity, 
And the pain 

Of being powerless to renounce it 

As a long unmerited stain. 


Although you looked to hunger for your food, to thirst 
For drink—this first 

And only wisdom learned 

Became a dying fire as it burned. 


Be bound 
More to the longing, more to the desire, 


So that the swift light rising like a spire 
When the birds rise from the darkened ground, 
May not descend but keep its place, 
Held by a longing 
Perpetual as the search for that all-found 
When box of flesh unseals and spirit leaps bone. 
Death, the last destruction, is the first 
Perfection and the peace for you, 
Hunting the empty wind, and by it blown. 
ELDA TANASSO. 


THE RIVER 


The river is all woman now, 
Lovely and languid where she lies 
With silver ripples on her brow 
And sun-gold dancing in her eyes. 


Her treble song is clear and free, 
And vibrant with the fabled mood 
Of those who lure men, wittingly, 
From solitude—to solitude. 
LOUISE KOBBE FARNUM. 


MIRIAM BEATA 


This morning I met Miriam with a tall boy walking 

Hand in happy hand, and I said “How-do-you-do?” 
But she only looked at me, with lips pressed together, 
And her eyes were shining as if she hardly knew. 


I think she had forgotten the old frank greeting, 
For she passed me by in silence as if she hadn’t heard. 
She was moving softly to love’s remembered music, 
And she was terribly afraid to risk a single word. 


For she was treading carefully the battlements of heaven, 
And they seemed very narrow and slipped sheer away, 
And she was rather giddy, and could only smile primly 
At me so far below her in the light of earthly day. 
JAMES MCBRIDE DABBS. 
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BEYOND KNOWLEDGE 


Acquainted long with love I saw 
The oneness of the world, the law 
The stars keep, shining by its breath. 
I felt it at the couch of death; 

No wrong below nor cloud above 
But veiled a universe of love. 


Vague premonition! Till You drew 
The diffused radiance to You 
(As when the coming of the sun 
Draws all the dawnlights into one), 
How could I know love had its place, 
O Light Eternal! in one Face? 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


SECOND WIFE 


I shall not, in my secret soul, 

Hold court upon that absent one 

That tenant of your heart’s first room— 
That one whose wilful, silken hair 

Wove webs to catch your wondering eyes— 
Nor grudge her fragile feet those few 
Sweet revolutions of the sun and moon. 


Nor shall my breathing longer pause 

As in night watches when your lips, 
Touching the past, have cried aloud her name. 
Small-souled indeed were I to raise 

In jealous anger one such distant dead. 


I shall but lift more fervent prayer 

Of true thanksgiving that there be 

Such men as you—upon whose lips the words 

Of love have dwelt securely—in whose hearts 

There lives no light allegiance, swiftly sped, 

But such a deep-wrought channel in the mind 

As, pledging faith, remembers past the grave! 
VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER. 


EPISTLE AGAINST PESSIMISM 
By Francis X. CONNOLLY 


HAT the spirit of joy has abandoned most of our poets, I take as 
true. Apart from the post-card versifiers and sentimental ladies 
who are silly enough to persuade their husbands to defray the expense 
of a private printing (always cajolingly open to the public), the great 
names of our day are usually associated with gloom. Not the titanic 
gloom of Dante’s hell or Milton’s monstrous caverns or the aching sor- 
row of ancient Celtic or Saxon bards, but a personal gloom such as one 
finds in the letters of romantic poets or apostate priests or any of the 
Manichzan army for whom life and the sun have become mysteriously 
evil. One can hardly imagine Edna St. Vincent Millay smiling; indeed, 
at one time in her career, the sight of an innocent tree evoked an 
agonized shiver. Nor does T. S. Eliot, for all his thought-out optimism, 
inspire one with the belief that there is joy in life. And who can find, 
in the tremendous chorus of political and sociological poets, much that 
can be looked at and loved simply for its own sake, simply because it 
is beautiful? 

There has been no lack of investigation into the reason for all this 
gloom. Aldous Huxley has traced it down to the meaninglessness of 
the ordinary life; Gerald Vann feels that it is partly due to the substi- 
tution of symbols for the realities of love, creative work and humble 
patriotism and one of Georges Bernanos’s characters in his “Diary of a 
Country Priest” diagnoses the world’s chief ill as boredom. Something 
has gone out of life, just as it has gone out of poetry. The poets who 
have grown up in this stithy have taken in some of the poison and their 
breaths are foul with despair. Like their grunting and sweating breth- 
ren in the mills and the mines they were born into a world ravaged by 
many wars and many perversions, by thoughts and imaginations per- 
haps more horribly degrading than the long tyranny of men and money. 

But it would be distinctly false to conclude that, since the world in 
which we live is sick with evil, the poet must therefore suffer from the 
same sickness. Like the rest of mortals he, too, has his specific tempta- 
tions and trials. He cannot surrender himself to the general apathy 
and despair and cry out with Hamlet that the time is out of joint and 
thus excuse himself. If he is honest he will admit that one of the chief 
reasons for his despair is not the fact that he is a poet and therefore 
feels more intensely the sufferings of the race of man but the fact that 


he has not been a poet at all. All the time which he should have been 
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devoting to the deep contemplative experience whereby the observa- 
tions he has made sink to the depths of his being, are transmuted and 
finally put forth in a new vision, a new and purged experience—all 
this time he has been making himself simply a highly sensitized re- 
corder, a delicately nervous indicator, not of his own being but of life 
itself. He has been magnifying shocks, like the needle on the seis- 
mograph. Does the world groan in pain? He groans the louder. Does 
the noise of the factory shatter the nerves? He shrieks more shrilly. 
He is the loud-speaker of the world, not its spokesman; its announcer, 
not its prophet; its echo, not its voice. 

What he does not realize is that the poet’s picture or conception 
of despair is not despairing. Great tragedies have been written, just as 
Crucifixions have been painted and Requiems played, not to drive the 
reader into similar grief nor even to make him more aware of grief, but 
simply to present a moving experience, analogous to but different from 
that of real life, an experience which is, in the last analysis, inspiring, 
even joyful. The poet who hopes to get closer to reality by giving us a 
clearer and yet a clearer picture of his own mental state or of social con- 
ditions is by the same token getting farther and farther from the poetic 
reality. 

Joy comes through contemplation, through a contact with being 
which is, at least for the moment, shorn of its immediacy, from its 
threat to our security or our happiness or our future. It sucks all the 
vitality from the object which in real life was its source, but it throws 
away that object; it has no more use for it than the electric station has 
for the water sluicing through the spillways. The modern poet lacks 
this contemplative experience, this ability to derive emotional energy 
and power and to use it in his own creation. He needs facts, ordinary 
rational experiences. Without them he is forced into inanity or silence. 
Instead of the conventional four walls and a passion he needs a social 
experiment like the W.P.A. or a war in China or a murder trial in the 
Faulkner country to provide him with the materials of composition. 

Thus in a double sense the modern poet is a traitor. He betrays 
poetry because he is unwilling to give us anything of himself, because 
he feels that the new thing which is born out of his brooding is of no 
importance in comparison with the stale old things of everyday life. 
He also betrays the life which he fancies it is his duty to make clear be- 
cause he thinks that by his words, his clever and sometimes impassioned 
words, he can pluck out the heart of the mystery. 

He must sense this failure. He must realize that he is paltry. 
How can he hope to compete with the real mouthpieces of our era, with 
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the hoarse cries of Hitlers and Stalins, with the insane apostrophes of 
the headlines, with the mesmeric sensuality of popular songs, with the 
true confessions of sex murderers? But if this is not the reality he 
seeks to express, what is it? Whatever it is, whatever there is in us 
which is worth keeping and worth handing down to our children, is 
the fruit of a deep and rich inner life, a spiritual power which each poet 
must generate anew in the mysterious recesses of his being. It is quite 
useless to speculate about this power. Even in man the act of creation 
is surrounded with the aura of divinity and shrouded in secrecy. But 
it is there and it is unmistakable in its effects. 

The time has come when it is the duty of the man of integrity not 
only to react against but to strike at the horror of despair. Not the 
despair of great men who are inching through the mud to God, or the 
great cry of wounded pride which has the ring of nobility in it, but the 
sniveling despair of the thousand clever little people whose agony of 
spirit can be soothed by a bottle of gin and a round of applause. The 
poetry of these men is the gossip of the idle, the complaint of the ora- 
tors. It is the whine of evil children caught in their own devices. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Best Poems of 1937, selected by Thomas Moult. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $2.00. 


In his introduction to this sixteenth issue of his annual anthology, 
Mr. Moult very helpfully explains that “the word ‘Best’ in the title is 
used in a personal sense, and intended to infer an editorial conviction.” 
He also repeats his purpose with the series: “to add to the poet’s oppor- 
tunity of making these [new] contacts as well as to help poetry-readers 
to gain an all-round impression of what is being written in Britain, 
Ireland, and the U. S. A.” One may take issue with the value of the 
latter half of this statement from the standpoint of gaining new readers 
for poetry; but one can only admire Mr. Moult for so candid a state- 
ment. Too few anthologists make their intent clear with the result that 
they open themselves to much misdirected criticism. 

Let it then be said that Mr. Moult has ably accomplished his pur- 
pose. His annual publication has acquired over the years a high repu- 
tation as one of the few, if not the only, regular anthologies which merit 
more than passing critical notice. 

Yet there seems to be a fundamental difficulty inherent in his pur- 
pose itself—a difficulty which is evident in the present volume. Either 
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Mr. Moult must be extraordinarily catholic and non-exacting in his 
judgment of genuine poetry or he must make concessions in order to 
include such variety from poets many of whom maintain positions on 
poetry diametrically opposed to those of others. How can one find edi- 
torially a common ground between Muriel Rukeyser’s “Lover as Fox” 
and Josephine Jacobsen’s ““Winter Castle” sequence of three sonnets? 
Or between Phyllis McGinley’s “Christmas Carol—1936” and George 
Ryland’s “ ‘I will Lift up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills’”? V. H. Fried- 
laender’s statement of the case for poetry— 

Poetry, it may be surmised, 

Still has a chance to come back to the world... . 
is doubtless excellent in its tentative hope, but is this poetry? Again 
how many verse amateurs could not easily duplicate Walter de la Mare’s 
quatrain: 

Under pure skies of April blue I stood, 

Where in wild beauty cherries were in blow: 

And, as sweet fancy willed, see there I could 

Boughs thick with blossom, or inch-deep in snow. 
The inclusion of George Chapman’s “Padraic Longs for Heaven” from 
SPIRIT also is open to criticism. This is a good poem but there are many 
who would disagree that it was the “Best” poem published in SPIRIT 
during 1937. Certainly it is not representative of the magazine. The 
conclusion that its selection was predicated on Mr. Moult’s desire to 
have a poem of this particular type in his collection is unavoidable. And 
similar desires in regard to other poems are obviously more real than 
apparent. 

Assuredly all who wish to appreciate what is forward on many 
fronts in the realm of current poetry should consult, even study, Mr. 
Moult’s book. But they should be warned that it is a criterion of vari- 
ety and not of excellence.—J. G. B. 


Shadow of the Perfect Rose, by Thomas S. Jones, Jr., with a memoir 
and notes by John L. Foley. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 

Possibly the greatest modern exponent of the sonnet, Thomas S. 
Jones (1882-1932) appears in this first gathering together of scattered 
pamphlets published during the last thirty years as a poet who was mas- 
ter of thought as well as of form. His craftsmanship, incisive in carv- 
ing conventional miniatures, reveals the petal glaze, the delicate outline, 
and the subdued coloring of a Della Robbia. It has one decided draw- 
back, which may prevent the acceptance of his offering by as wide an 
audience as it deserves: he is a poet who believed in culture. The con- 
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temporary world cares little for Roland and Botticelli, Glastonbury 
and Boethius, Lindisfarne and Montserrat—without a price tag. Jones 
did, and sought the “great winged angels” of the past who gave him “the 
truth in law and beauty, and the lore of all the dreams that had come 
true before.” 

In this he is like two other poets he admired greatly: Lionel John- 
son, whom he saw “wrapped round in everlasting peace,” and Louise 
Imogen Guiney. to whom he dedicated “Vigil.” They would have 
shared his love for Theocritus “upon the fragrant banks of Sicily”; 
Plato, seeking “His immortal substance”; Virgil, guiding a greater 
man through Hell; Caedmon, through whom “new speech was given to 
the earth”; Bede and his “‘yellowed book” of battles and arch kings and 
saintly deeds, Alfred and Arthur; Juliana of Norwich and Walter Hil- 
ton, shunning earth’s paths “choked with sin”; and the mystics, John 
and Teresa; Vaughan, receiving “the memory of high seraphic power”; 
Crashaw, in whose “flesh, by exaltation torn, bright ardors and unearthly 
passion meet”; Donne, “fierce, melancholy, proud,” pursuing “cloudy 
metaphors” down “the mind’s dim corridors”; and Herbert by his 
church door, “desiring nothing, yet possessing all.” 

Although there was no intentional imitation, and certainly no echo 
of his poetic voice, Jones is like Johnson in other ways. With the great- 
est taste—allied to culture and therefore as unpopular—he was the poet 
of simple things: the beauty of the natural world, April’s green, twi- 
light rain, dusk at sea, the quietness of moors, the miracle of white 
boughs, the loveliness of lilac weather. He also knew the tragedy of 
doubt, the pricelessness of faith, the strength of martyrs, pride in the 
daily pageant of the glorious calendar of saints from all ages. These 
are the unquotable sonnets, for one cannot take a color away without 
spoiling the stained glass: the seven episodes of Jeanne d’Arc, the well- 
known series on the Jesuit martyrs of North America, must be read as 
sequences and not as fragments. 

Most interesting is the reader’s awareness of the poet’s progress 
toward the “white immortal city” of great faith. Such poems are every- 
where: “The House of the Soul,” the “Sonnets of Faith,” “Refuge,” 
“Quatrains of Immortality,” and “The Rose of Hildesheim” which gives 
the volume its name.—J. E. T. 


On My Way, by Marion Canby. New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

“On My Way,” Marion Canby’s latest collection of poems, makes 
one feel that the writer has indeed journeyed far on her way to signifi- 
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cant poetic utterance. This is an intensely personal record, subtle, full 
of overtones, freighted with the troubled sense of a complex modern 
world. The emotional tides of living are ever present, realized through 
the reaction of a sensitive spirit. The meter is for the most part free 
verse, which is admirably attuned to the thought. Take, for example, 
the opening lines of this lyric, called “Intimate Repetition”: 


Here I lie, as my mother lay before me, 

Dreaming, for hours, on a couch. 

How many hours moved through her trance like water, 
As these, through mine, like wind! 


Mrs. Canby has a real feeling for titles, as witness “Ironic Instant,’ 
“Insidious Process,” “Gloomy Parenthesis,” “Dilemma in Duologue.’ 
The book is divided into sections, each one representing a milestone on 
the road of personal exploration. In one section, “Under Sky Poems,” 
there are some bits of external description, but always the scene is felt 
rather than actually depicted. Often the author employs the vernacular 
of our day, but in this very modern book the effect is heightened thereby, 
and poetic integrity is never sacrificed. It is inevitable that a work as 
definitely subjective as this should tend to philosophic speculation. 
Therefore, we have the long “Poem in Vindication of Life.” While the 
reader may not find the interpretation entirely convincing, this allegor- 
ical narrative contains passages of great beauty. But the last three lines 
of the epilogue are unfortunately sententious, calling to mind the pom- 
posity of Alexander Pope: 


Now come, philosophy, come, common sense, 

Come health, come joy, to rescue this poor world! 

Teach science soon to think of happiness. . . . 
Despite this unhappy ending, one can return to the lyrical content of 
Mrs. Canby’s volume with abiding satisfaction.—H. F. S. 


Gold-Dusty, by Vera Marie Tracy. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company. $1.50. 


It is slightly disarming for a poet to preface a collection with ref- 
erence to “my little songs” as Vera Marie Tracy does in this book of 
most unfortunate title. Yet the title, as well as this couplet from the 
first poem, “The Invalid”— 


To Him she humbly offers wistful flowers, 
Culled from saddened days and lonely hours— 


do provide an accurate index to her work. For they are “wistful 
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flowers” touched almost entirely by the gold of a deep and abiding faith. 
That this faith remains, again almost entirely, in the narrow field of 
personal and unwinged statement, lessens rather than adds to the poet’s 
stature. On occasions poems really suffer through collection somewhat 
on the principle that oftentimes a single bud in a vase is more beautiful 
than two dozen. The similarity of theme in “Gold-Dusty” cloys long 
before the reader has reached the half-way mark. 

There are virtues in these poems, and Miss Tracy’s simplicity and 
accuracy of expression can particularly be praised. There is a neatness 
and compactness of phrasing, too; and, whereas there is not very much 
variety in form, she is expert in those she employs. And it is true that 
she has the true poet’s longing for the heights, which, even if these are 
not achieved, does, in purpose, ennoble.—J. G. B. 


Roses With the Throng, by Marie Austin Major. Manchester: Granite 
State Press. 

Miss Major’s poetry, as here presented, has essence and fire; it has 
the breath of a vital and lifted personality. It falters only with respect 
to articulation and form. The concepts are seldom trivial; they have in- 
trinsic, often intense, reality. The thought-urge is impetuous, the feel- 
ing compassionate yet charged with tension. If but the medium were 
better mastered, the inner stirrings of this poet would come through 
with a fierce strength. Had she the preciseness, the expressive clarity 
of an Alice Meynell, for instance, her poetry would give forth electric 
flashes. Because she does not achieve perfect utterance, the communica- 
tion often falls short of finality. The charge is greater than the release. 

Not that she is careless or indolent with regard to diction and pat- 
tern; rather the effect is that of a strong but impeded effort to say what 
has seized the spirit. Every true poet knows something of this struggle. 
At times the stops and measures seem to hinder that flung force which 
is the excitement of a noble mind and heart. Again they seem to en- 
hance the sweep and plunge of it. If therefore these poems, so full of 
human hurt and aspiration, sometimes concede too much to rhyme and 
artifice, sometimes not enough, the compensation comes in the brave- 
ness with which they pitch Christward. The book has an appropriate 
and spirited introduction by the Rev. John W. Scheberle, C.S.C., dean 
of English at the University of Portland, Oregon.—C. J. L. 


Mary of Scotland, by Marie Tello Phillips. Pittsburgh: The Observer 


Press. 
Marie Tello Phillips is a prolific writer and the flyleaf of her present 
volume notes her authorship of a large number of books all privately 
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published. “Mary of Scotland,” the title poem, can be described as a 
biographical sketch in rhyme and meter. This quatrain, chosen at ran- 
dom, provides an accurate index: 


Queen of the French, in one year a widow! 
Sailing for Scotland, shadowed by fate, 

Poor little lady-bird, on her way wending, 
Soon to be snared by death in her wait. 


There is also this, titled “When Spring Is Wearing Her Bridal Wreath,” 
in the division devoted to lyrics: 


When spring is wearing her bridal wreath 
And carries a shower-bouquet, 

Each tree puts on a shining sheath 
To meet the buds of May. 


The hills are altars banked with flowers, 
Tall candles touch the sky, 

When spring is married to summertime 
And the days of the honeymoon fly. 


The reviewer’s best approach to a volume of this stamp is one of ob- 
jective reporting.—J. G. B. 


COMUNICATIONS 


Barryville, N. Y. 

To the Editor—I have read Doctor Connolly’s review of the new edi- 
tion of the Kilmer anthology humbly. Unhappily, I am not able to 
agree with some of his adverse criticism. My work was far from hasty; 
it was very painstaking, involved reading scores of books and maga- 
zines and hundreds of poems, and a great deal of correspondence. As 
you know, the greatest difficulty I faced was to learn whether certain 
poets are Catholics; even you could not always tell me that, even about 
some members of THE CaTHo.ic Poetry Society. As to the inclu- 
sion of poets who ceased to be practising Catholics, that was part of 
Kilmer’s idea; I made it plain that I followed him in that, because I 
felt my judgment and authority to be so much less than his. I am 
personally glad, of course, that Doctor Connolly did me the service of 
finding fault rather than praising me; but as to the book, I think on 
further acquaintance he must come to estimate it more highly than he 
does now.—Shaemas O’Sheel. 
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San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

To the Editor—Tempe Berry Ewing of Albemarle, N. C., whose letter 
currently published criticizes SPIRIT as “devoid of soul, religion, etc.,” 
ought to be satisfied this time, as sixteen out of thirty-three poems are 
of the religious type, and somebody will doubtless write you that you 
are getting top-heavy in that upper region. I do not envy Your Edi- 
torial Highness the task of attempting to satisfy so heterogeneous and 
sensitive a group as the poetry-lovers of America; but at least you will 
not be called “aggressively contemporary.” The staff is to be con- 
gratulated.—Clare Hardman. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

To the Editor—One feature of the publication I find especially inter- 
esting is the book-review section. The reviews are neither predictable 
nor perfunctory, nor an excuse for exhibiting the reviewer’s cleverness. 
Not all readers, of course, will agree with all opinions; but all readers 
can respect these opinions as the considered judgment of thoughtful 
critics. I especially like the practice of quoting enough of a poem to 
give some idea of what may be expected from the book. I am plan- 
ing to buy “Gates and Other Poems” because the quoted lines, as 
well as the reviewer’s evident pleasure in them, have made me want 
to read more.—Dorothy Brown Thompson. 


Elk River, Minn. 
To the Editor—Everything about SPIRIT is beautiful. It fairly glows 
with beauty—with the austere, uncompromising beauty suggested by 
church spires. Now that I have delved so deeply into the three issues 
that I have so far received, I wonder how I ever managed before to 
live without it! I fairly drink it in, from cover to cover—editorials, 
poems, articles and reviews—and, oh yes—comments! 

When I receive my copy of SPIRIT, I say to myself: “Now, I will 
be sensible—I’ll read a little now, and a little each day, during the next 
week or so.” But I never do. The minute I open its pages, I can never 
leave SPIRIT until I have read it from cover to cover. Then I think: 
“Nothing could ever be so beautiful.” Then, at my leisure, I reread, 
a bit here, a bit there, and find it more beautiful than before. 

And—to return once more to earth, as it were! SPIRIT’S practi- 
cality for the one who would become a poet cannot be overemphasized. 
Everything between its covers is helpful, causing one’s mind and soul 
to grow. May its inspiring and inspired pages continue for as long 
as men and women create poetry.—Ruby Hudson. 
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